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current legal devices were powerless to stem the tide. " It
were hard to make a law therein, so many as have profit by
that matter resisting it. And if such a law were made, yet
men . . . would defraud the law ". His remedy was " to
make the profit of the plough to be as good, rate for rate, as
the profit of the graziers and sheep-masters ". This was to
be done by prohibiting the export of wool and permitting
the export of corn. He appealed to man's self-interest, for
every man would seek "where most advantage is"; accord-
ingly he advised that the profit of corn-growing should be
increased, and that of grazing diminished. Otherwise "the
pasture shall ever encroach upon the tillage, for all the laws
that ever can be made to the contrary"1.
We have endeavoured to depict the agrarian changes of value oj
the sixteenth century in the light in which they appeare
to contemporaries. It is equally necessary to observe that
if we interpreted literally contemporary statements, we
should form an exaggerated estimate of the economic crisis
brought about by the agricultural revolution. It would
be a mistake to minimize its importance, for the innova-
tions engendered by sheep-farming were unquestionably of
a sweeping nature. The eviction of tenants, the decay of
farm-houses, the increase in pauperism were sober realities.
Tudor legislation, the work of men who were not easily
moved by sentiment or mastered by an overpowering concern
for social welfare, as well as the unanimous views of the most
diverse writers, More, Lever, Crowley, and the evidence of
countless pamphlets of every description, are decisive in their
proof that rural society was deeply affected. But the
difficulty with which we are now confronted is to determine
more exactly to what extent rural society was affected, and
how much reliance we are to place upon the literary evidence.
This much may be ventured: the literature of the period
must be read with the extremest caution. It has indeed
many fine qualities, for in its outspoken protest against
economic oppression it breathes the spirit which moved
Hesiod of old, and is slowly beginning to permeate our own
1 A Discourse of the Common Weal, 50, 53 seq.